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And therefore thou may’st think my ‘havior light; 

But, trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true, 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 

Shakspeare. 
“This is certainly extraordinary—very ex- 
traordinary indeed,” said Arthur Ravensdale, 


as he stood gazing on an open letter which he | « 


held in his hand; “a lady wishes to see me 
alone on Fairmount, at nine o’clock on Thurs- 
day evening, to communicate something of| 
importance —she will observe punctuality and | 


expect the same from me—whiat in the name | 

. | 
of wonder can be the meaning of all this?) 
Surely so unbecoming .a request can never! 


proceed from any one ‘I ought to meet. To 


see me alone! at night! In a solitary place | s 


in the country! O nonsense! what |: addy would | 


ever dream of such a thi: 12? «It must be an! 
idle jest intended to | hy: :yed off on me by 


some of my dhonaksles SS acd uaintance-—pity | 


it is they have no Matter employment. And|! 
yet this note bears upon it the marks of an- 
henaiincde written in a fair undisgnised| 


hand, and yet lias a little tremnlousness about 
which seems to indicate that it was indited 


under some agitation. I wish I had asked the | 


bearer from whence it came. She wishes to 
communicate something of importance—that 
sounds serious— perhaps it may bo matter in 


which my welfare is concerned—even my life! 


er 4 be indanger. Yet if so, why this secre- 
y? wonld it not be more honest and open to 
pad out plainly? There could be no ne- 


cessity to lure me to a lonely spot at night—) 1 
that looks badly—it may be a trick of some 
villain to plunder me—I believe I had better! 


remain quietly at home.” 
But Arthur Ravensdale, notwithstanding 


this deliberate conclusion, could not remain) ¢ 
quietly at.home—there wis an air of romance 
nbeut the thing which chimed in with hisown 


ardent propensities, and would not let him rest. 
I hold that curiosiiy is not so censurable as 


many would imagine—for although in the: 
instance of our common mother its effect was 
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of Ita an insa ati | 
who it was, en what it was t 
presence in apes a place a: 
and not being a 
any other way than the 
determined at length sa hag 7 ard allco 
ces, and visit the place of rendezvous 
time requested. 
however, to arm hinself f or the oce 
| perchance the ebject should P rove 
it professed to be, and require 
It was a beautiful calm nig! 
> when hava sdale 


pointe a Gul, 


month of June, 
moon was already high i in is 


Every ene knows the picturesqre 
the scene which had 
singular meeting 
it wore peculiar attractions. 


lowed along with the quiet of sle 
when its waters 
—and here and there, a little 
iding along, and a A ig AN ry 
the glitter of ils oars in 
the hills, groups of sik tla were gathiel 
and at different perecs from amid the 

of scattered trees, 
heard, mingled with the voice of * 


broke over the 


To the feelings of a youth of { 
ty, who possess 
and who was already under the 1 
ence of unusual excitement, 
fail to produce peculiar emotions. 
| wandered about the hill, in a kind 
abstract lion, until his ideas “i ‘came pe shec tly 
fused, and a host of + 
*” began to crowd into his mind, 
state, le stopped by the stairs which lead ! 
the hill to the north-east, 
upon the railing, when he felt an arm gently | 
put into his, and with a quiet pressure urging | 
He looked round, and | 


ra poetical lempera- 


1ick- comil g fan- 


and stood leaning 


him forward. eid} by you. Yet J trust your goo 


| if \ ) 
a ~) @* « 
. 

D \ ) ar lio 
road ut] I bo I i 
er, and | 
bot i} | I ‘ i { 

i {iy ir ow ft 
i 1 { I th; q i ( 
came to an opening ia 4 > 1 red 
an abrupt valley, witu a s 
Into this \ ley th ] dy jead " 1 fa 
tie { a ' l . | } i 
! | , ‘ 
Th 1 ToC \ i i I 
‘ I } ¢ 4 ( 
Cor ( | 
24 ri “ \\ \ i 
had previo 1\ \ ay ot I 
‘ } i vote of A t 
is waits A, r | ! le,” \ “yon 
ray well b ve that | not asked th 
interview without erent on i 
now that all the prejadi 1 feelin 
f society are raised inst ( wy 
vou l be pre ‘ ced at one i j | 
inf n tot thausand | Vt lel 
wt have you py I ! Ly] . Fe 
true modesty, which forms the briguest Jewel 
of the fem le charecter. Ih it the 
tlaid of reason and religion, and I find not 
iverse to either in the purpose i have nader 
taken. I feel that my i i sis d eply, 
nav. inextricably involved in} yours may 

“also. How far that is th case is what I 
Wisib i : 

Fo R ensdale th vhiole t fer was pel 
fectiy inexplicabl He cet ly understood 
the words s} ult 1 but what relation they 
wad to his Circurmstan: 3 i could t pe - 
hle Imugiec- tood in mute aston hen { 

“] perceiy .? she cont *e { you are 
surprised at my we rds, andi d t 4 
that you should be. But I b you not to 
judge me prematurely, or In aCCOI nee ¥V th 
the precone ived Opititel al o1 ly 
‘let my conduct be approve d or condemned 

it shall stand the test of abstract pt rely. 
under : lL the circumstance of ‘ fn 
iwhat Ll am about to cc nl to | your 
indulgence, not because | c rit wrong 
myself, but because it may be looked upen in 


that light by others—perliapa at the first} OBE) 
} sense wil! en- 


r ' earnings a 
rather deleterious, yet it must be admitted to} at his side a lady of the most graceful fermnlahio you to decide without prejudice, and cloy 





be the base of all knowledge, and the cause! and genteel appearance. She did not speak,' the right to the world, to yourself and to me.’ 
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She paused a moment and seemed some-|it without interruption. For the present I 
what at a loss how to proceed. Her auditor} must remain unknown. On your honor, sir, 
was more completely bewildered than ever,/I charge you not to follow me.’’ And as she 
and waited eagerly “for the further develop-| concluded, she turned away, and was imme- 
ment of her views. diately lost in the bend of the road. . 

“This is not the first time we have met, Mr.| It was some moments after she had left 
Ravensdale,” added she, “though you may | him, before our hero was sufficiently master 
possibly ere this, have forgotten the circum-/of himself to think of turning his steps home- 
stances of our former interview. ‘With me| ward also. He could scarcely persuade him- 
that interview is an indelible remembrance, | self but that all he had seen and heard was a 
which notwithstanding it has been kept for} mere dream, and it is quite uncertain whether 
years hidden in the recesses.of my own heart,| he would not have settled down in that con- 
refuses to be effaced either by time or discip-| clusion, had not the paper which he still held 
line. If either would have removed it, [ should) in his hand, given tangible demonstration of 
not have cailed on you now to listen to the |its reality. As soon as he reached his domi- 
acknowledgment of my weakness. But I find | cile, he hastened to ascertain its contents. [i 
my endeavors to suppress the feelings then in-| presented only these few words—“Remember 
spired, only tending to increase their strength, | the waterfall on the Catsbergs,”? Few as they 
There was no way left to me, short of a life! were, however, they acted like a talisman, and 

_ of hopeless concealment, but the almost un-|immediately brought before his mind the 
trodden path I have pursued. Pardon me,} whole train of adventures connected with his 
therefore, Arthur Ravensdale, when I say that visit to the mountains, which we shal! now pro- 
I love you—when I throw myself upon your| ceed to relate. 
mercy, and ask you not to despise me for the} No one who has ever visited the Catskill 
confession. You do not know me—neither| mountains, will be likely soon to forget the 
do I wish that at present you should—when | beauty of the view from that elevated point, 
you do, you will possibly remember that have | where art has contrived a resting place for the] 
some small claim on your regard. [urge not} weary traveller, and provided the comforts and 
this, however, as an enforcement of your af-! luxuries of social life, amid the wild beauties 
fection--for [ wish only the free offering of | of nature. The prospect is indeed one of 
your heart. If on recognition and due reflec- | the grandest that can well be corceived, and 
Hoa, you can freely return my regard, IT am | produces a feeling in the mind somewhat siin- 
yours for good and ill; and ahall be rendered | ilar to that excited by a view of the ocean. 
most happy in the accomplishment of the ar-| ‘The idea of vastness predominates—but that 
dent, but suppressed desite of seven tedious | very vastness, if I may so express it, almost 
years. If otherwise, ond I fail at last in my | defeats itself, by destroying in a great meas- 








cherished hopes, [ shall not reproach you, but} ure our idea of size and distance, and making 
in the retirement which disappointment will} large and remote objects appear much smaller 
render welcome, shall continue to hold you) and less distant than they really are. Com- 
in undiminished esteem, and to maintain the| parisons must be first instituted with things of 
warmest desires for your welfare.” known size, before we can fully take in the 
If Ravensdale was surprised before, his as-| extent over which we are gazing. North, 
tonishment was in no wise lessened by this|south, and east, for miles and miles, the eye 
cindid, but—he felt bound to acknowledge—| wanders over one interrupted landscape, of 
modesé agd unpresuming declaration. We} beautiful and varied aspect, bounded only by 
felt himself placed by it in so perfecily novel |the far off mountains, which stretch in a line 
a situation, that all the rul s upon which he |of hazy blue along the horizon. Intermedi- 
had been accustomed to act, were entirely in-| ately, a thousand objects present themselves 
applicable. Ile knew not what to say, but|to the admiration of the spectator. Here, a 
deeming it necessary to make some reply, he | city presents its glittering spires to the sun— 
was about to blunder out seme complimentary | there, a smaller village smiles in miniature 
expression of his sense of the honor she did | withits white dwellings—-while over the whole 
him,and bow unprepared he was for such a| country cottages and farm-houses are seatter- 
communication, or something to that effect,|ed among the green meadows and harvest 
when she prevented his purpose by laying her) fields, each with its picturesque share of flocks 
hand gently on his arm, and saying, “Do not}and herds. In two or three spots, little lakes 
answer me now, Mr. Ravensdale, we are both | look bright in the midst of verdure, and be- 
too much agitated for further parley. This, yond a noble river, shorn by distance of its 
paper,” (and she put a small note into his| grandeur, runs through a wide extent of coun- 
hand,) will give you a hint, which will most|try, till it is lost in the confusion of indis- 
probably enable you to recollect the circum-!tinctress. ‘The shadows of the clouds which 
stances under which we have met before.| play about the tops of the mountains, give a 
Reflect on it seriously and without prejudice, | beautiful variety to the foliage of the forest 
and in one month let me have your answer in| trees, which here in shade aad here in sun- 
“this place. It is now proper that we separate—| shine, present at once almost all the different 
do not think unkindly of me—and for the| degrees of verdure of the early spring and 
present, good night!” more advanced summer. [t is good for a man’s 
As she spoke, Arthur took her presented! fancy and his feelings also to be occasionally 
hand. “Shall I not see you in safety to your| among the mountains, for he knows not other- 
homne?” said he. “No,” she replied, “not} wise the combined beauty and magnificence 
now—there is a bright moon, and I shall reach}of nature, or forgetful of it, is apt to fashion 








his ideas of the world he inhabits, upon the 
littleness of human invention which he sees 
around him. He must be possessed of une 
enviable apathy, who can stand for the first 
time on a mountain top, without peculiar 
emotions. 

We must forgive Arthur Ravensdale, how- 
ever, if he did not go into raptures on arri- 
ving at that elevation of the Catskills, which 
is generally known as the Pine Orchard; for 
as the sun was at least two hours below the 
horizon, the view which we have endeavored 
to describe was entirely shut out by the dark-. 
ness of the night. He perceived, however, 
by the coolness of the atmosphere, that he 
had obtained a considerable height, and being 
willing to postpone his ecstacies until morn- 
ing, he was satisfied for the present to be as- 
sured by the moving lights in the extensive 
edifice before him, that society and its atten- 
dant comforts were yet within his reach. Ac- 
cordingly he entered the house and threw 
himself upon a seat, which travel had render- 
ed welcome, when he was presently aroused 
into eager attention by a voice of the most 
ciptivating sweetness, chanting in a strain of; 
simple melody the following words— 


As the waves from distant fountains 
Rolling onwards to the main, 

After wandering ’mid the mountains, 
Mingle sweetly on the plain— 


Even so will kindred natures-— 
Tho’ teo long detained apart; 

And unknowing form and reatures— 
When they meet, unite in heart. 


There is something peculiar in the effect, 
of music upon particular moods ef the mind. 
It often melts into the soul and overturns all 
the sternness of stoicism; and yet the rea- 
son,why it does so is positively a mystery to. 
ourselves, Like the juice of the grape, it 
becomes indefinably overpowering; we feel 
its foree, but we are not able to detect its la- 
tent influences. Thus it was with Arthur 
Ravensdale, for without being able to assign 
any manly canse for his emotion, even at the 
singing of that little air, he wept—ho was 
ashamed of it, but he did absolutely weep! 
This unusual tenderaess of feeling, however, | 
gradually wore away,and was succeeded by 
the most intense anxiety to discover from 
whom the music had proceeded. For this 
purpose he walked out upon the terrace, but 
the song had ceased, and every chamber was 
in profourd darkness and quiet. Along time 
he watched and waited, in the hope that ths 
musie would be renewed—but at length the 
recollection of the fatigues of the day indu- 
ced him to seek a repose of which his ex- 
hausted frame stood much in need. He re- 
tired'to rest, but not to sleep; for that voice 
had taken such possession of his «mind, that 
he could not dismiss. it from his memory. 
Twenty times did he start up from unsound 
slumbers, under the impression that the song 
was again sung; and as often did he lie down 
again disappointed, until, at length, fatigue 
overcame imagination, and soft sleep, like a 
dew, fell refreshingly over his faculties. 














It was early dawn when our hero awoke._ 
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The gray mists were beginning to move 


among the hills, and some bright streaks of 


crimson on the light clouds that skirted the 
horizon, indicated the hour of sunrise to be 


near. All was as silent as if Nature herself 


literally slept, except an occasional bird, whose 


unbroken joy gave it early wakefulness. The | 


tints in the east became gradually brighter, 
until at dength the sun appeared, and began to 
illuminate the tops and sides of the moun- 
tains. As yet the valicy lay entirely in shade, 
for day had only risen upon the more eleva- 
ted grounds: Slowly, however, the rays he- 
gan to creep along the forests, sweeping away 
the night fogs before them, till at last they 
spread over the whule extended country, and 
imparted a beauty even to the little smoke 
wreaths, that from the distant habitations 


‘were giving token of the stir of life and ac- 


tivity. 

Ravensdale was standing on the edge of a 
rock watching the scene with intense interest, 
when his attention was attracted by a rustling 
among the leaves, and looking to the spot 
from whence the sound proceeded, he per- 
ceived on a neighboring precipice a girl appa- 
rently about seventeen, grzing with silent ad- 
miration over the scene which had just occu- 
pied his own attention. Her figure was light 
and graceful, and she possessed a fice which 
expressed so much intelligence combined 
with sweetness of disposition, that a common 
observer could scarcely fail, even at first sight, 
to find himself unusually interested. Ina 
susceptible youth like Arthur Ravensdale, 
Who was then but eighteen, it is not to be 
wondered, therefore, if it excited feelings of a 
most ardent and enthusiastic character. His 
warm imagiaation had been already consid- 
erably awakened by the scene before him, 
and he was justin tune for the wildest work- 
ings of romance. He forget the sunrise and 
the landscape, and saw nothing but the beau- 
tiful fairy before him. “She is an angel!” 
exclaimed fie in the fervor of his young fancy; 
“lovely as the light of day!’—*“Thou sp2ak- 
est unadvitedly, young man!” suid a voice 
behind him, which was that of Samuel Had, 
‘a tall, slender figure of about six feet.” Em- 
ily Merton is bat a mere woman, and I fear 
a thoughtless one too!"—“You know her 
then!” eagerly inquired Arthur.—“No,” re- 
plied the Quaker. “I know nothing of her 
excepting that that is the name by which she 
is here called.”—“But do you not think her 
heautiful?”—“Why as te the outward,” said 
Mr. Had, “I cannot but svy that the girl is 
comely to look upon; but then,” added he 
with a faint smile, “thou should’st adhere to 
facts; and it certainly is not the strict truth 
to say she is an angel!”—“Well sir!” replied 
the youth,” I will not dispute with you the 
point of veracity; but give me the poetry of 
life, and you are welcome to all the prose 
Why such a being as that ”* He turned 
as he spoke, to the spot where she had been 
standing, but she had vanished; Samuel Had 
was also stalking away, and Atihur had no 
resource but to come down from the clouds 
and follow te the breakfast room. 

It was to little purpose that he helped him- 





a earaeerns 





tention was absorbed in Emily Merton. He 
contrived to happen to sit on the opposite side 
of the table, where he could feast on’ her 
beauty, and was so exceedingly polite itt his 
j attentions during the hour of breakfast, that 
she gradually began inthe unaffected simp!it- 
| ity of her heart, to converse with him on soné 
topic on whith their sentiments were congen 
lial; and before the meal was ended, she scem 
ed much pleased with his vivacity and intel- 
ligence, which combined with a handsome 
exterior, rendered him an object of no meas 
l interest. The feelings, however, which influ- 
enced each; were so carefuliy guarded, that 
not the slighest expression of them could be ob- 
served, beyond what common courtesy would 
fully warrant. When the breakfast was con- 
cluded, therefore, Arthur did not feel himself 
warranted in obtruding farther on her atten- 





ing to while away part of the morning bv vis- 
iting the splendid waterfall, which the little 
stream of Katerskill forms in the bosom of the 
mountain forest. 


mountain house is situated, is one of gran- 
deur, the scene of the waterfall is no less 
magnificent. It unites the wild and the 
picturesque in an eminent degree, present- 
ing the uncommon spectacle of a little brook 
pouring from rock to rock, te the bottom of its 
romantic ravine. On either side of the des- 
cent is a steep and rugged path, better suited 
(especially that at the bottom of the lower 
fall,) for the sure feet of a mountain goat, than 
those of a human being. Ravensdale had 
been sitting for some time in the spacious am- 
phitheatre which forms the basin of the first 








ed down before him, and was about commen- 
| cing his further descent, when, as he was care- 
fully letting himself round a hazardous turn 
of the path, he thought he heard above him 
the words of the last night’s song, chanted 
again by the same sweet voice which had then 
so deeply interested him. He paused to lis- 
ten, and forgetting in the raptures of the mo- 


descent. ‘To stop his course he grasped a 
small bush that grew in his way. It was the 
only object within reach to which he could 


rocks below; but what was his emotion when 
he perceived that it was not sufficient to sup- 
port his weight, and that its roots were grad- 
ually loosening from the earth. The cold 
dew of horror hung upon his forehead, as he 
thought himself doomed to inevitable des- 
truction, and he endeavored to condense into 
one aspiration the thoughts that became his 
need. He watched with no enviable feelings 
the particles of earth rolling down one by one 
as the bush separated itself from its hold, till 
at last it was only supported by its larger and 
stronger root, which also was on the point of 
giving way. A dim dizziness came over him, 
and he was just about relinquishing his grasp, 
when he heard a voice above him say—“Give 





self to the food before him, for his whele at-| 


tion, and betook himself to the woods, intend-| 


If the view from the bluff on whith the! 


fall, watching the glittering stream as it splash- | 


ment his dangerous situation, was only arous- | 
ed to a sense of it, by finding himself losing | 
his foothold, and slipping down the abrupt | 


cling to prevent his being dashed among the | 


me your hand”—and looking up he saw Em 
ily Merton clinging to a stout tree with one 
j hand, while she stretched the other towards 
him to accept the proffered aid. There was 
no time, tn his situation, to calculate the con 
sequences, or think of the possibility of in 
volving her in his own fate. On the instant 
he seized her hand, and the next moment the 
bush to which he held gave way, and rolled 
'o the bottom of the gulf. His heart beat 
again when he found hunself in comparative 
safety but Emily Merton’s strength was in 
adequate to do more than merely to support 
him in his still perilous situation, until fur 
ther assistance could be obtained. = It speed 
ily came in the lank person ef Simuel [ad 
and by his timely and kindly interference, both 
the adventurers were presently restored to a 
frm footing on the upper ground which ove: 
looked the caséade. “It was well for the 
young man,” said the Quaker, with a jog of 
his elbow, “that this damsel did not prove so 
much of an angel as thou wouldst hive made 
her this morning—I| think thy chance must 
have been a slender one had she been less of 
flesh and blood materia!.”—“She is an angel 
of kindness, nevetiheless,” answered Ravens 
dale; “let me at once pour out to her the fall- 
ness of inv sonl for this preservation.” Ife 
turned to the spet where she had stood the 
moment before,and was about to throw him 
self at her feet, but she was gone. Simucl 
Had gazed around him with little less aston 
ishment than the youth, and almost began to 
believe that se was in reality more of a spirit 
than he had been willing to imagine, “Thy 
girl hath departed,” said he, “iruly she hath 
‘a light foot, as well as a strong arm—cl), 
Friend Arthur?—and though I may not think 
with thee that she belongs to the tribe of an 
gels and fairics of whom thou talkest she is 
certainly one ef the uncommon ones of the 
earth. I would she had not fled so hastily 
Yet, if thou regardest a good dinner, and | 
think thou needest refreshmigat!, we had bet 
ter follow her example.” With this he led 
the way back to the mansion house, giving 
Ravensdale, as they went, many kind and 
wholesome adinonitions on pradence and mod 
eration. 

Arthur cared much less for his dinner than 

lhe did for obtaining another interview with 
‘his fair preserver. In her then were united 
ithe melodious voice of the preceding night, 
|and the captivating beauty which had so in- 
terested him on that same morning, Beside 
‘it was only to thank her for her disinterested 
‘kindness. Dinner came, but she was not 
| there—she had left the house bfore his return ; 
‘and though for seven years Arthur Ravens 
| dale pursued his inquiries, he was not able to 
) gather any tidings on the interesting subject 
\of Emily Merton. 

From the explanations into which we have 
thus entered, the mystery of the lady in the 
green veil will, we trust, be sufficiently under 
stood, If Arthur Ravensdale hesitated about 
accepting her invitation to their recent moon 
light interview, he was now equally anxious 
for the approach of the time she had appoint- 
ed toreceive hisanswer. ‘Io find Emily Mer: 
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ion in this way was a thing he could not have 
expected, And yet, so much was he influ- 
enced by the prejudices of society, he could 
not help arguing with himself on the proprie- 
iy of her conduct. “What willtbe world say?” 
lie soliloquized, “will it not wpbraid her for a 
disregard of its eusioms, and charge her with 
a want of delicacy in these advances? And 
yet why should not a woman have in this res- 
pec! the sane privilege as aman? There is 
no abstract impropriety in the declaration of 
affection on the part of one more than the 
other. 
urably the circle of a woman’s choice, and, 
no doubt, frequently induces marriages preju- 
dicial to the happiness of the partics. If she 
were permitted the liberty to select, not enly 


from among the extremely limited number of 


her particular admirers, but from the wider 
field of her acquaintanc e, a partner congenial 
to her heart, her chance of happiness would | 
be infinitely greater than when she is obliged 
tu take the best man that offers; though, per- 
liaps, but the best of the bad, or draw outa 
life of hopeless celibacy. The well-being 
of her sex requires that the world should in- 
termitsome of ils prejudices-—there is as much 
harm done by faise delicacy, as there is good 
offected by that which is real. No—no—let 
the world say what it will, Emily Merten has 
acted rightly--and though some fastidieus 
mertal, may blame her candor, | shall never 
value her theless for laving taken the first 
step towards eur mutual happiness.” 

Hlaving come to this deliberate conclusion, | 
Arthur Ravensdale went with ao little emo- 
tion to the appointed place of rendezvous, in 
the valley by Uae fountain, «/iere he found the 
lady enveloped as before in her green veil, al- 
roudy in waiti: “Emily Merten!—is it ia- 
deed Emily i I beheld?” exclaimed the 
youth, pressing her band ardenily to his lips. 

“Do you then agree to take the veil?” en- 
quired she, | 
again that lov 
mes heart upon the mountain. 
nly, sweet Emily,” 
bo my confesser, 


‘Cert replied he, “when | 


You have taken 
dy too long—=I have been for years aux- 
ious ta sue you-—to thank you for what I can 
nerer repay, and even now, but for your kind 


oh) 


you are to 
\ 
, 


it alres 


? 
consiacraion—_— 
+s Ave thio yg t! > ; ‘ 
d a° » tHCTe? ne point, 
there's the point. 


Mr. Ravensdale, 


You must kaew that | 


have siriven hard to play the part of Shaks- 
' . 

poare’s Lereine, who ‘uever told her love’— 

but it wase’i m my nature, and F could not} 


do it. But te be serions, dear Ar ‘thur, Lwasa 
thoughiless gil when you first knew me, but 
that is gone willl years——-yet, as respects your- 


self,fam not dissatisfied with my conduct 
cither thea or now. My present course will 


probably be condetaned, but if Lam justified | hunter of the west. 


in your epinion, 
dulgence of society, 
mutual acquaintance, and this will account, 


iher his wedded wife. 


ascertaining 2 but inthis one way. I could not! vest pocket, and eat wildcats with a spoon. 
live on in this uncertainty——had you even said} David used to wakea good four hour’s job 
nay to my hopes, I should have been compar-\of killing a bear, but a Varmounter dont 
atively happy. You do net think I have fore- | want over fifteen minutes if the bear is any 
gone the dignity of my sex——do you, dear Ar-'thing less than nine feet | ng-—1 genuine 
thur?”—A warm kiss imprinted on her cheek |Varmounter—one who come out of the Green 
was the best answer he could give; and in a! Mountains in a thunder-storm, and who has 
few weeks he gave better proof of it by making | proved his manhood by slinging a panther 
over the mountain by the tail when he was 

{t was a mirthful, happy day when Arthur eight years old, is a model for a modern hun- 
and Emily called their friends together at her|ter—a backwoodsman isu’tas shaving to him 
mother’s country mansion to celebrate their | —he is no more to be talked of in the same 


An opposite opinion narrows imtmeas- | nuptials, 


“First love” had remained unfor- 
gotten in their hearts since their earliest meet- 
ing; and although it seemed to both for along 
period, as ifindeed “its hopes had all gone by,” 
|yet the protracted delay their affections had 
experienced, was now fully compensated by 
the condensed satisfaction of that intercsting 
|moment, when they plighted each other the 
promise of lasting love and duty. 

All went on quietly and cheerfully, and 
evening began todecline upon the landscape, 
when a heavy footstep was heard in the entry, 
the parlor door flew open, and Samuel Had} 
stood before them. He stalked up to Arthur 
and Emily with his usual long strides, and ta- 
king their hands between both his—“Excuse 
an old man’s weakness,” he said; I heard of | 
this and I could not help coming to give you) 
jmy benediction. Emily, thou art not quitean 
jangel yet, buta right true woman—is she not, 

Arthur?—Ah! ye’re a goodly yair, and I am 
most glad to see you together.——Fare well.—- 
r Bless you—children—bless you-—bless you!” 
The tears streamed down the old man’s 
cheeks. 

‘But you are not going, Mr. Ifad?” said | 
Arthar; “you will surely stay and pass the 
evening withus.” Emily added her kindest 
request. “Oh! do, Mr. Had, we have not 
seen you so long.” ——“No—no—my dear chil- 
dren, thank you truly, but I must not now— 














vat night. Emily this is not the first time thou 
| hast given him thy hand—TI know it is not——' 
he found good service in it before, eh, Arthur?) 
and I trust he will again—se my Ley, be kind! 
to the little wild girl lof the mountain—Hea- 
ven bless you both!—Farewell!” 

The old man went away with an overflow- 


days did he renew his visits in the happy fam- 
ily of Arthur Ravensdale, to talk about past 
limes, and repeat his reminiscences of the 
iscenes and adventures on the Catskill moun- 
tains. —Lady’s Book. 








A BEAR HUNT IN VERMONT. 





I mave just been reading ‘Sketches of the 
Excentricities ef David Crocket? the great 
But this same David 


I shall hope for the final im-| Crocket is no partefa priming to a Var- 
I believe we have no| mount hunter, who stands six feet four with- 


out shoes or stockings—one of your regular 


1g Connexion 4 my retirement in the coun-| built busters, who wasn’t born no how any 


iry, for our not 
rable summer. 


aving met since that memo- 


way, but the thunder shook him out of a roek; 


I knew not what impression |——-whe will tear up a live oak tree with one 


might have been made on your mind by the} hand and ring off a bear’s neck with the 
scones of that peried, and I if:d no means of| other, who will carry home paathers in his 





ing heart—but many a time and oft in after, 


iday than apopgun and a thunder clap. A 
Varmounter never uses a dog—he is his own 
jdlog. Give him a gun and he asks no odds—— 
there’s no varmint that crawls the earth who 
can match him. 

Zeb Short--he was only six feet two, used 
to be Jaughed at, by the regulars, and he 
was no fool—tie used to say he could take a 
backwoodsman by the heel, and shake his 
liveroutin no time. And yet he was con- 
sidered but a boy. Ionce saw Zeb have a 
‘tustle’ with a bear, which sent my blood 
dancing but dida’t seem to stir him out of 
his ordinary course. We were out a hun- 
ting one morning—I was a novice in the bu- 
siness, but Zeb had seen play, when we 
came on the track of a bear. Zeb primed 
hissmooth bore——he never saw. a percussion, 
}——and trailed on. I felluwed at a respect- 
|ful distance, determined i» liave ashot. Af- 
ter tramping through woods, slumping thro’ 
sloughs, and shoving through under-brush 
we came in sight of him—the largest fellow 
s|my two eyes cver lookedon. I was for le‘~ 
ting into him at once, but Zeb siys he ‘dont 
| waste your powder man, | want to s! hoot him 
| just under the off ear, that’s the spot,’ so [ 
held up. He went on as fearlessly as if he 
| Was treading his own kitchen, with his shoo- 
iting iron ln “his right hand until he was witb- 
‘in three paces of the monster. The bear 








ayfully raising it, and exposing | an old man ts always best under his own roof] turned = id and took a steady look at him 
} 
fee that had so fairly caught | 


‘Zeb raised iris gun to his shoulder and snap- 
‘ped. ‘Confound this powder—it’s as 
slowas a woman.’ The bear walked tow- 
ards him and Zebsnapped again. No fire. 
The bear was now within two lengt!.s of the 
gun, and Zeb kept snapping. He bega 
walking backwards sti!! snapping the old 
flint, but his gun wouldw’t go. ‘Shall I sheot 
Zeb? ‘No ifthe gun wont go Ill knock 
him down with the but of it.2. Just as he had 
spoken, his foot caughtia the brush and over 
jhe went flat on his back-—-and dropped his 
gun. The bear was on him in an instant. 

[ raised my gun—but Zeb sung out ‘fair 
play,’ and I trembling all over. There he 
was rolling round on the ground grappling 
with the ferce animal which was at least 
four times his weight, and not a weapon about 
him. I thought it was all over with the poor 
fellow. Presently he got one hand into the 
bear's mouth and grappled bis tengue. The 
bear writhed like a serpent, and chawed 
away on hisarmasif it had been a stick.—— 
The cold dreps run off my forehead and I 
was about to fire, when he pulled. his hand 
from the bea1’s mouth, ripping out his tongue 
by the roots. The bear bounded up in ago- 
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nyand run. Zeb was up in a twinkling. «| 
guess you’l! never holler much more’ said he, | 
and seizinghis gun gave chase. 
about a hundred yards, and I after them, 
when they both together went plump into a 
slough. 
beth rolling round soin the mud I could not 
toll which was the man and which the bear. 
‘What shalll do Zeb’ said Lalmost paralyzed, 
‘Be strikinga fire man’ siidhe 
the mud, ‘I want toeat some ef the 
I could do nothing but look at him. 
he was floundering in the mud with 
bear and nothing but ht 

I considered him a dead 
mistaken. As soon as the 
that he had a chance, he gripped himby the 
back of hismeck and pushed his head arm’s 
length down into the slongh-—There 
varmint sack mud for your breakfast? ‘The 
monster floundered like a vexed tiger. ‘You | 
may as well take it easy, said Zeb ‘its no use 
kicking.’ 


as he spit out 
fellow.’ 
There 


> 


man. 


Here was a sight a man don’t see every 
- xy of his life. A genuine Varmount  hun- 


ter holding a bear down in the mud with a 
inain force, by the head as he would a child. 
Zeb looked on while the bear Kicned, us cool- 
ly as if he were wringieg the neck ef a cintck- 
en. Up to his middle ia mud, 
grave face holding the bear down as far as he 
could reach. 

‘Bat my sory 
doing. Suffice it Zeb he 


is longer tell 
Id bin 


was perfectly quiet, and dragging himself out | 


ofthe mud lefithe bear stick, tailupin the 
slough. Vinding his handkerchief round his 
arm, which was horridly mangled, he repor- 
ied himself ready to continue his hunt. 

This is but ene inst 
hunt in Vermont, aad I 
truth, but it is enough 
hew they manage things up there. 
der what David Crocket would have done if 
he hac 
gator and steam beat. Why Zeb 
a bear ina double bow knot reund him and 
heave both where they would never see day 
light agiin.--Hartford Pearl. 


ean vouch for iis 





LORD BYRON IN A 8TORM. 

The following extracts are frem a little 
work or bymes in Lenden, entitled ‘A Nar- 
rativeof Lord Byren’s Voyage to Sicily, Cor 
Sica a Sardinia, inthe year i821; compi- 
led from minutes made during the voyage by 
the passengers, and extracis from the Journal 
of his Lerdsbip’s yacht, Mezeppa, kept by 
Captain Benson, R. N. commander. 

Sailors say that acalm always precedes a 
storm; and we had reason to give into such 
presentiments, for the next morning the wiad, 
which had blown from the southwest, with a 
light gale, suddenly changed to the opposite 
point of the compass, aad came dowa with 
sweeping vengeance. We close-reefed our 
siils and made all snug; the captain and Cap- 
tain F n declaring we should have to 
encounter a strong ‘Levanter,’ all our efforts 
were strained to double the head-land, and 
get into the gulph of St. Florenzo, but in 





you 


} 
| 
} 
and with a| 
} 
} 


They ran | 
f 


I could net help him—-they were || 


lon deck. 





vain; so that a whole day was spent in tac cking | 
tind veering to close ia with the land, to no} 
purpose. Sea-sickae's? now laid all our la- 
lies and gentlemen ‘on their beams ends.’ 
The sun set angrily, and the wind veering to| 
he weil; brought us upon a lee-shore to 
our utter dismay. We reduced our sails to a 
few yards of canvass, and lowered the yards 
The sky appeared as an extensive | 


| sheet of lightning, and peals of thunder over- | 


i] 
| 


great | 
hands to help him. | 
Bat I was| 
bear turned so} 


i 


ia tr 
lwwhict _ | Ee e 1 star ar = 
which was hoisted up at the stern, and broke 


| 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


} 
} 
}' 
| 


ing than it was/ 
there till he} 


ance reader, ef a bear| 


to give yeu an idea}! 
L won-| 


1 been in Zeb’s place, with all his alli- a 
could tie | 


head appeared as tf ready to dispart the vessel, 
ind bury us in waves which rolled over the 
vessel wie irresistable force. 11s Lordship, 
with Captain F -, Dr. Peto, and Pereey’s 
s -, kept the deck, and the hatches were 
baittened down over the rest ef our company; | 
emendous sea carried away the 








: 
vot 


inall the bulk-heads of the quarters. Fo: 





too muc 


| God’s blessings, we shall soon be 
| fis Lordship then threw off 


a a 7 
sink plicidly to repose, we, when exhausted 
With struecling, shall die the easicr; and with 
at rest,’- 

every thing but 
his trousers, and binding his silk neckcloth 
rounnd he sat down and folded 
his arms across his chest, waiting in 


hic ! ne 
NS iOMs, 


tran 
quil resignation, his fate. Captain F——ana 
was removing some dollars froin his coat 
into the pocket of his smallclothes, which 


his Lordship observing, smiled 


oh 
‘ 


. ‘ 
and said, 


an tiatasa ballast to 


dinininabionan —}, do vo I nic 


' 


lsink You soon ty orasa bribe to Nantune tea 


rive you a good birth in his w 


Ths sun was now nearly an hour high, | 


li was like the twilight ef the grave. ‘T 
sea waa long and heavy, and as it broke o 
the rocks, the crash sirack the ear as thoug 
1 forest of lofty oaks were falling by a | 


' 
rT 


our own safety, all hands, afier being revived) wind. ‘The countenance of his Lordship nev 
with a dram, began to throw overboard the \er changed whilst the porson who writes this 
the guns, Lord Byron himself assisting in| liad powertoview it. 
i this ‘painful duty; the long-boat was then re-| ‘The breakers now were nota quarter of a 
leased from her lashmgs, and as we wished,} mile distant on the | vw, Wnen Cuptain 
the waves soon swept her from the deck; our) Benson remarked to his Lordsh'p, ‘Our « 
two cows bap prem uired the same fate, as/ chance is to put away a point | fore the w 
well as one of the horses; the others were in! or we are sure to wo bro le ito | irl 
the hold, and to that they owed their preser-|and peris!) atonee. ‘As you like 1 | 
vation. The two large anchors were cut! Lordship, raising his head and looking ont 
from the bows, and the vessel thus eased of danger: he then resumed his former p 
a heavy top-load, danced more lightly over! A heavy surge now swept | fore at 
the tremendous billows, and inspired us withjaft, and carried overboard the do , who 
fresh hopes. The crew were allordered tojinstantly sank to 1 ym f ! 
the aft 1 part of the deck, and again refres!i-|exclaimed ‘Good God" 1 that moment 
d with liquor. A light was seen apparent: | the vessel rose on a n 
lyin the clouds, which shone from some} imendons height, from ‘ t she 
mountaineer’s cottage; it gleamed with a sick-|scended with 1 locity | 
ly hue through the stora, and the svilors) if wos i tob 
with true Atal in ‘superstition, pronounced it! less deep. By this1 r 
‘St. Peter’s watch-li oht 9 *to sbew us the grave ;) precip ted forward ! t t ‘ 
ind: ed we were all inclined to think it forc-; breakers t rolled | ‘ 
boded no good asthe Captain—Besson—n_- |! t im impotence as if incensed at th 
formed us that there was no lighthouse on} loss of their destined : 
}that part of the coast, and we must be v ccliimed C [? —_} and B 
meartue lightse plainly seep. We seonsiw\‘jamp, men from rda, and mal : 
the highmountains. ‘he captain, who h Mhis they did with tumultuous ch 
becn anxiovsly loeking out, acquainted us so} his Lordship che ndtollthem ‘*‘Whilse 
notto be heard by the crew, that be savy | you are working. sil ly thank God for vour 
breakers nearly a-head, apd had no hopes of| miraculous preservation.” tle then went 
being able to weather them. Captain f—n! below, and bringing up a bottle, bade every 
ceincided in this epinien, to which his Lord-| one drink, bims:}{ pledging thes [lis Lon 
ship siid,*‘Well, we are all born to dic—}ship comforted those below with assurance 
{ shall go with regret, but certainly not withjof safety, and the vessel was laid to, under 
fear. sng canvass,’ inthe mouth of the , 4 
The breakers were now visible to all the) St. Flerenzo, with cv partof which tl 
crew, to whom his Lordship gave his advice;cap'ain was well ted. The sea on 
ie lash themselves to Mes yards, W ich th ¥iwhich the vess-l rose wasthe means of her 
4d. Captain F an 1 Captain Benson! preserv ition; probably there was not, if th 
took the helm; his Lo: ‘ds hip descended to} ea badbecncalm,adepth of two feet wa 


the cabin, where all were 


be rous aed by any exe tion of his 3; Tie > cau mole 
up with a scent-box in his hand, which he 
placed by his side, and sat down; he had not 
sat long when he asked, ‘Is there any chance?” 
to which he was answe ved, ‘None whatever’ 
Then,’ said he rising, ‘it is every man’s du- 
ty to endeavor to preserve the life God has 
given him; so I advise you all to strip; 
swimming, indeed, can be of little use in these 


teron the rocks over which she passed; but 


her safe 
ment when o very hope, but that of immortali- 


over ata tpe- 


ty Was gone. 

The vessel now rode smoothiv, and the 
hour ef eight being arrived, 4 i the party 
were enabled to sit up, aud take coffve. .,The 


doctor was missed, aud his loss occasioned 
sincere regret; not that he had left a memo 
ry behind him either to be belovedor lamen 
ted. As there was a thick fog in theair, 





billows; but as children, when tired of crying 





Mr. Benson resolved to lay to until it 
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cleared away, and we all began to prepare 
for a good dinner; our cabin guests during 
the storm had each of them a fine echo in the 
stomach, and we who had been rocked upon 
deck had acquired an appetite for any thing 
but a gale ef wind. All our fresh stock 
had washed everboard; hen and turkey coops, 
dove cages, and even the filtering-stones for 
the water, which his Lordship highly 
valued, were carried away in the flood. There 
were, however, preserved luxuries of other 
kinds; portable meats, preserves, &c. and we 
liad anexcellent cook. Whilst he provided 
dinner, we all bathed, (for in the rear of the 
cabin were two convenient marble baths,) and 
then dressed ourselves) Our dinner was a 
happy one, the glass went briskly round; his 
Lordship was in great spirits, During these 
happy moments, so quietly did things move 
upen deck, that we imagined ourselves under 
sail, when Captain Benson came down and 
informed his Lordship the vessal was safe at 
anchor in Martello Bay five miles from the 
torn of Florenzo, 


——— 
A KENTUCKIAN’S REVENGE. 

Among the numerous ancient mounds that 
from so strikinga feature in the western states 
and stand as perpetual momorials of that mys- 
ferious race now rapidly disappearing from 
among us, there is one in the neighbourhood 
of Oldtown, (Ohio,) remarkable, not so much 
for its size, (it is about 15 feetin height) 
as for its extreme regularity, it being a perfect 
hemisphere, but more especially for the tradi- 
tion annexed with it, which it is my present 
purpese to relate. I learn itin part from a 
yentlemnan who resides near the spot, and who 
himself received the particulars trom one who 
was many yearsa resident among the In 
disns, aud personally acquainted with the chief 
actor in the tale. 

Our history has doubtless made the reader 
acquainted with the circumstances of the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, where afier the American 
troops, through the treachery of tbe Indians, 
had been surrounded by three times their 
number, the brave Col, Jo, Davis, with a small 
but determined baud cut his way through the 
throng of savages, and saved the lives of his 
companions in arms at the expense of his own. 
At the close of the engagement, as the Amer+ 
icans were retiring from the ficld of blood, 
they were followed by scattering partics of 
the enemy, whose object appeared to be, to 
socure the scalps of those whose wounds 
should prevent them from keeping pace with 
their companions. A young Kentuckian 
among our troops, observed at no great disiance 
two of these savages, who were ascertained to 
be father and son,—the one an old man and 
the other in the meridian of life. Being vigor- 
ougand athletic, and accustomed to laugh dan- 
gertoscorn, the Kentuckian determined to 


~ encounter them, although he observed a con- 


siderable number of Indians at a little distance. 
Watching his opportunity, therefore, he with- 
drew from his station, and planting himself in 
a clumpof bushes, as the savages approached 
he hurled his tomahawk and the elder ofthem 


_ fell dead. Our soldier immediately sprung 











——— 





forth from his hiding place and grappled with 
the other, without giving him time to discharge 
his tomahawk. The struggle was short. 
The powerful nerve of the Kentuckian pre- 
vailed over the desperate efforts of the red) 
man:—he was thrown to the ground and 
speedily disarmed, Seeing the party of In- 
dians, before mentioned at hand and sensible 
that no time was-to be lost, the victor seizing 
his prisoner by the wrists and brandishing his 
knife, compelled him to follow him towards 
the American troops, who had already gained | 
considerable in advance. The savage sub- 
mitted apparently without reluctance, but in 
the hurry of their flight, the soldier at length 
stumbled and nearly fell. His prisoner took 
advantage of this, and disengaging himself 
with a desperate effort, he fled towards his 
companions, ‘T’o pursue him was certain death 
and as our hero was without a mfle, he had no 
means of arresting his steps. Indeed it was 
time for him to fly, The Indians had recogni- 
zed him, and a hot pursuit was commenced. 
He however reached the American troops in 
s ifety: 

Two years after this, and when the war was 
now over, the same Kentuckian with an explo- 
ring party, was on the banks of the Wabash. 
At night, when all were asleep, he was sud- 
denly awakened by some unceremonious and 
powerful grip of two or three savages. At- 
tempting to call to his companions, he found 
his tongue confined, and he was immediately 
borne away, So soon as the morning light 
permitted, he discovered that one of his cap= 
tors was his former prisoner. Not a word was 
spoken, and aftera journey of several days, 
they arrived at a considerable Indian village:— 
The prisoner was conveyed to the counc'l 
house, where he soon discovered that his for 
mer captive had considerable influence. Still, 
as that tribe was at peace with the United 
States, most of the Indians appeared indispo- 
sed to take any harsh measures with an adven- 
turer, and was atleast privately given to un- 
derstand that his captor would agree to dis 
charge him, provided he would acknowledge 
him to be the brarest man, The ease with 
which the Kentuckian had subdued him, on a 
former occasion, it seems, rankled in his bosom 
no less than the death of his tather, and find- 
ing it impossible to obtain vengeaiice for the 
latter act in the blood of his prisoner he deter 
minod to scek restitution for the former, in 
his humiliation. Indeed, the Indians of that 
day looked upon the Kentuckians, with feel- 
ings not dissimilar to those which they re- 
garded the hosiile tribes of their own tawny 
race. ‘I'he long Knives, as they termed them, 
made use of the samme Weapons and the same 
mode of warfare With themselves, and abun- 
dantly reciproected the implacable _ senti- 
ments of their savage foes. ‘These facts may 
serve te account for the above proposition to 
our hero, as well as for the answer to it. He 
declared that he would die sooner than make 
such an admission, and prepirations were ac+ 
cordingly made to torture him. ‘There was a 
white man among them, the same who com- 
municated to myinformant most of the par- 














ticulars here related, who had been adopted 





into one of their families. He, by their direc: 
tion, the prisoner having been laid with his 
back upon the ground with each of his hands 
and feet confined to a strong stake driven into 
the earth, now proceeded to surround him 
with piles of brush, placed at sucha distance 
from his body, as when enkindled, just to ren- 
der him uncomfortably hot: Fire was then 
applied to them, and in this condition the pris. 
oner was suffered to remain during the da 

At night the fire was extinguished, and he wag 
left to endure the inclemency of a Deccrabey 
atmosphere. ‘The piles of burning brush 
were, on the morrow, placed still closer to his 
bedy,; so that the skin was parched and burnt: 
on the day following; the still nearer vicinity 
of the flames caused his flesh to broil and reek 
bnt still not asigh fior a groan escaped him. 
That night the white man visited him and rep- 
resented to him that it was, by no means the 
intention of the Indians to take his life, unless 
by his obstinacy, he forced them to do so; but 
that their sole object was to extort from him 


‘some note of anguish, some cry of despair, 


which might betray his pusilanimity. “And 
this,” said the prisoner, “they shall never 
do. I will die first.” His heroic reply struck 
the heart of the white man, and he im- 
mediately determined that he should not 
die. Yet to effect his escape was impossi- 
ble. A number of Indians were lying around 
them, awake and almost in hearing of their 
voices. He suggested to the prisoner that if 
he persisted in his resolution, his death was in- 
evitable, but if, on the the other hand, he on- 
ly appeared to yield to the torments under 
which he was lying, his release was equally 
tertain, and in that case; he would have an 
opportunity for retaliation. ‘The main spring 
of the Kentuckian’s soul was touched, and 
a glance, bright and flashing with the awaken- 
ed thought of vengeance, showed his readi- 
ness to agree with eny scheine that might re- 
sult in their gratification, In the mean time 
he requested his new friend to entice his per- 
secutor, within a certain period, ona trading 
expedition to Oldtown, (then called Chillico- 
the,) whieh, having long been the seat of an 
extensive settlement of Indians, continued for 
a considerable period after its evacuation by 
them, to be a fivorite tendesvouz for them and 
the Indian traders. All things being arranged, 
the white man retired, and the next day, when 
the flames had been rekindled round our hero 
and while death and nature seemed struggling 
for the mastery of his expiring frame, on a sud- 
den one piercing shriek of apparent agony 
burst from his bosom. It was echoed by one 
fiendish yell of triumph on the part of the In- 
dians,and he was immediately released, his 
sores cafefully treated till he recovered, and 
then the whole tribe, men, women, and chil- 
dren, united in hooting him from the village. 
Within three months after this event, our 
scene changes to Oldtown: Upon an Indian 
mound, the:same already mentioned, a_ trader 
had prepared his stand and displayed his ware. 
A large number of Indjans were present: it 
now grew dark,and the pine knots were al- 
ready lighted, when suddenly a horseman rode 
up. . He leaped from his steed, seized an In- 
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dian, flung him across the pummel of his sad- 
dle and_retired with tbe swiftness of the wind. 
He was immediately pursued, but the dark- 
ness of the night, together with his strong 
Kentucky steed, enabled him to make good 
his retreat. At daylight the pursuit was re- 
newed, and at length the body of the unfortu- 
nate Indian was found skinned and quartered, 
a few miles from Oldtown—a terrible monu- 
ment of a Kentuckian’s revenge.—Nashrille 
Kaleidoscope. 


TO MOTHERS. 


Perhaps there never was a time when the. 


youth of our country were presented with so 
many advantages and facilities for instruction 
as at the present. Withinafew years, a va- 
riety of institutions have sprung up, almost 
beyond computation ; cach one vicing with the 
other, in presenting the best and most ecc- 
nomical mode of teaching the young idea how 
to shoot. Professional colleges, theological 


seminaries, national and manual labor schools, | 


district, infant and sibbath schools, are eleva- 
ting this nation fur above her worldly contem- 
poraries, 

Well, a people to be happy must be enlight- 


| 
} 


What is it that is doing so much towards fur- 


| thering this great consummation, so devoutly 
\to be wished for? I answer, the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of the rising generation. | 


I rejoice that among the changes calculated 
to benefit youth, is the dismissal from their li- 
braries of those old and unmeaning books— 
books really various in their bearing upon the 
mind,such as the Arabian Nights, Tom ‘Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Cinderilla, &c., and the 
substitution of authentic history and “lessons 
on things,” written by masterly pens and in a 
style easily to be comprehended, When men 
like Gilliudet, Goodrich and Bedell put their 
shoulders to this wheel, | am sure it will turn 
to good advantage. 

If our nation is to go on prospering and main- 
tain that high rank which she now bids so fair 
to attain, it must be by the strictest regard to 
the education of those who are to take the 
high places among us. How cautious parents 
and teachers should be then, of putting into 
the hands of those under their care, books 


° ° ° | 
which they have not examined, and which may | 
° * e . 2 
not, in the principles they tend to inculcate, | 


| 
| 


jagree with the best of books. 
What a motto for a monument—*Mary, 


ened. By a free people I donot mean a head- | THe Morurr or Wasurneron !”—and yet that 
strong, violent, cut and thrust race; who are |monument will moulder into dust; the ink will 





A Crrrosrry.—In the Cabinet of the West” 
ern Reserve College, is an old wrought iron 
horseman’s spur, said to have been found by 
leadminers on the banks of Missouri, 15 feet 
below the surface. It is nine inches lony— 
the stem from the bow to the end of the burr. 
5 inches—the burr 4} inches in diasneter—the 
\whole weight one pound. The workm ship 
shows a high state of the arts. It has been 
shrewdly suggested that this is the spur which 
the Indian used, who, as tradition siys, rode 
the last of the mammoths across the big bone 
licks, and was never heard of afterwards. 





Fast [vores.—A subscription has been con 
menced at Bombay for carrying into exceution 
ithe teng talked of scheme for establishing a 
communication by steam between Europe and 
India, via Isthmus of Suez. At the first meet 
ing, 29,750 rupees were subscribed. Every 
expense, it has been ealculated, for the first 
experiment, will not exceed 165,000 rupees. 


| Hrenty Imporranr.—Cure for Hydropho- 
| bie.—A French physician has discovered on 
\infallible remedy for hydrophobia. —[t is mere 

ly putting the patient into a vapor bath, heated 
to 126 Fahrenheit. By this means he has cured 


building up to-day and tearing: down to-morrow, | be obliterated from history’s page; but the 
disregarding the rights of their neighbors and motto will remain forever, inscribed upon the eatin: is Susan atiigiem,slague, yellow 
trampling on the great moral law; who. are hearts of Ais countrymen, | fever and gout ' : 
swayed by every wind of doctrine, and tossed; Do we find any encouragement in this to) ' 

Sg Se ee: 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


/upwards of eighty patients, and intends to try 





to and fro, like a troubled sea. The French|parents? Yes! “to the anxious care of his, 
people were not free on the memorable three |mother may be traced his usefulness to his. 


days of August; the Manchester manufactur- 
ers are not free in a strike; the Irish peasants 


‘country, and the glory of his character.” 


TE dh ae 0 bn 


For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 


were not free when they nailed their school-! timent. 
masters’ tongues to the floor, No; but that} ‘Then mothers have a step to take, a part to 
people is free, where the civil and religious in-| act, ia the onward march of intellectual im- 


stitutions are in their own hands, and who are | provement, of moral greatness and of true lib-| 


governed by morality, virtue and reason. What! erty, Look to it, then, American matrons! 
a great nation will the American people have | Theology may be discussed, professions selec- 
become, when, a few years hence, we shall| ted, ways and means devised for educating the 
see those deep forests, which cast such a dark | poor, and the benevolent institutions of the day 
shade over so large a portion of our country,! go on;—but it is to you that we look! on you 


giving place to peaceful villages and cultivated 
fields; when in every district shall be a semin- 
ary of learning; when our mechanics shall be 


Fultons and Franklins in science, our farmers | 
Washingtons in agriculture, and our mag's-. 


trates Jeifersons, Jays and Hamiltons in legis- 
lation. 

What an interesting age to live in! when 
freedom’s steps are not so few and fir between, 
that they can not be counted. Oh! what the 


bl'ss to live when all are free!’ The age of 


constitutions will roll down the tide of ages, 
and its pige of history be forever known, The 
sced of freedoms tree is horne upon the light- 
est breeze, and that must be a hard and sterile 
soil, that will not warm at its approach and 
give it place. An intellectual age, in, which 
the poor gain information, and not when power 
and wealth, but virtue and intelligence give 
to man his station; when mind’ is free, and 
moral force sways the nation; who can not 
bless the age he lives in?) Yes! the hour is 
dwwing nigh—is now, when, “o’er sea and 
land,” the sun of liberty pours down its rays 
and lights all men to freedom. 

But {am wandering a little from my o’ ject: 





{our hopes are suspended !—*Just as the twig is 


‘bent the tree’s inclined ;’— without your care-| 


|ful culture at home, instruction away from it 
will avail but little. Read what the excellent 
Edward Payson says: “My recollections of my 
mother extend very far hack into the scenes of 
my childhood, and now I remember that though 
she was very solicitous that I might be liberally 
educated and highly accomplished, and attain 
to great respectability and influence, yet her ab- 
sorbing wish seemed to be, that I might be- 
come a child of God.” 

Miss Lee, in her memoirs of that eminent 
naturalist, Baron Cuvier, says, ‘This well 
judging parent did not confine her care to his 
health alone; she devoted herself equally to 
the formation of his mind, and was another 
proof of the influence that a mother’s carly 
attentions frequently shed over the future ¢a- 
reer of her son. She guided him. in. his.reli- 


gious duties, * * and by constantly furnishing 
him with the best books on history and general 
literature, matured that passion for reading, 
that ardent desire for knowledge, which be- 
came the principal spring of his intellectual 





existence.”—Literary Inquirer. 


‘history says, and our hearts confirm the sen | ON THE DEATH OF JAMES I. WELLS. 


| Rest thee, little one, in thy cold bed of elay, 

Bright was thy morning, but transient thy day ; 
Thy parents,sweet cherub,who wateh'’d thy young 

charms, 
Never thought they would perish, while yet in their 
| arms, 

They pietur’d thy manhood, yet call’d thee their 

boy, 

And echoed thy bauch, while dilated with joy; 

They saw not, alas! ‘neath thy bright winseme 

emiles, 

| The spring of corruption engaged in its wiles. 

| 
A beautiful bud just expanding wert thou, 

Cut down by the stroke ‘neath which all must how 
Its fragrance untainted, unfolded its bloom, 
While promising joys were consigned to the tomb 

} 

| Mourn him not, parents; he bas pass’d through 

the vale, 

| And gain’d that bright land where no storm cao 

assail; 

| The afflictions of life with him are all o’er— 

Disappeintments and death can reach hiw no 

more. 


| 


| _—— ET SOD 


BELMONT LYCEUM. 

The first Quarterly Meeting of the Bet- 
mont Lyceum will be held at the Court Houset 
in St. Clairsville, on Saturday the 15th day o 
February next, at two o’clock, P. M. Several 
Essays and a Debate may be expected—Qucs- 
tion for diseuss'on, Is te Sun the, source of 
light? The public are respectfully invited to, 
attend. By ordcr of the Seciety. 

TH. GREGG, Sec’y. 
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MISCELLANY. 
= ~ — - 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Let your first care be ‘to give your ittle 
girls » good physical education. Let. heir 
carly years be passed, iffpossibi+, in the eoun- 
try, guthering flowers in the fields, and par- 
taking of all the free exercises in which they 
delight. When they grow older, do not con- 
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demn them to sit cight listless hours of the | 


day over their books, their work, their maps 
and their musie, Be assured that 
number of hours passed in real attention to 
well ordered studies, will make them more 
accomplished and more agreeable companions 
than those commonly are who have been most 
cinborately finished, in the modern acceptance 
ofthe term, The systems by which young 
ladies are taught to move their limbs accord- 
ing to the rules of art, to-come into a room 
with studied diflidence, and to step into a car- 
riage with measured action and premeditat 
ed grace, ere ouly calculated to keep the de- 
grading idea perpetually present, that they 
are preparing fi: ihe great market of the 
world. Real elegance of demeanor springs 
from the mind; fashionable schools do but 
teach its imitations, whilst their rules forbid 
tobe ingenuous. Philosophers never con 

ceived the idea of so perfect a vacuum as is 
found toexist in the minds of young women 
supposed to have finished their education in 
cuchestablishmen’s. If they marry husbands 
vs uninfermed es themselves, they fall into 
habits of insignificance without much pain; 
if they marry persons more accomplished, 
they can retain no hold on their affections.— 
Ifence many matrimonial miscrics, in’ the 
midst of which the wife finds it a consolation 
to be always complaining of her health and 
rained nerves. Inthe education of young 
women, we would say—let them be secured 
from ali the trappings and manacles of such @ 
system;let them partake of every active ex- 
crcise not ubsolutely unfeminine, and trust 
to their being able toget into or eut of a car- 
risge with a light and graceful step which no 
drilling can accomplish. Let them rise early 
and retire early to rest, and trust that their 
beauty will not need to be coined into artifi- 
cial smiles in order to secure a welcome, 
whatever room they enter. Let them ride, 
walk, run, dance in the openair. Enceurage 
tho merry and innocent diversions in which 
the young delight: let them, under proper 
enidanee, explore every hilland valley: let 
them plant and cultivate the garden, and make 
hay when thesummer sun shines, and sur- 
mount all@read ofa shower of rain or the 
boisterous wind; and above all, let them take 
no medicine except when the doctor orders 
it. The demons of hysteria and melancholy 
might hover over a group of young ladies so 
brought up; but they would not find one of 
them upon whom they could exercise any pow- 
er.—For, Quar, Rev. 


ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES 
OF SCIENCE. 
Manx is a compound boing; his nature con- 
sists of two essential parts, body and mind.— 
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Kachofthese partsofthe human constitution 
has its peenliar uses, and is susceptible of 
peculiar gratifications. ‘The body is furnish- 
ed with external senses, which are both the 
sources of pleasure andthe inicts of know!- 
edge;‘and the Creator has furnished the uni- 
| verse with objects fitted fur their excrcise a 
 ettatifiention: 

rected by the dictates of reason, and confine: 
within the limits prescribed by the Divin 
| law, they are so far from being unlawful, that 
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inthe enjoyment of them we fulfilone of the 
to existence. But the pursuit of sensitive 
pleasures is not the ultimate end of our being; 
we enjoy such gratifications in common with 
the inferior animals; and in so far as we rest 
in them as ourchief good, we pour contempt 
on our intellectua: nature, and degrade our- 
selves nearly to the level of the beasts that 
perish. 

Man is endowed with intellectual powers, 
as well as with organs of sensation,—with 
ficulties of a higher order, and which admit 
of more varied and sublime gratifications, 
than those which the senses can produce. By 
these faculties we are chiefly distinguished 
from the lower orders of animated existence; 
in the proper exercise and direction of them, 
we experience the highest and most refined 
enjoyments ef which our nature is suscepti- 
ble, and are gradually prepared for the em- 
ployments of that immortal existence to which 
we are destined. ‘The corporeal scnses were 
bestowed chicfly in subserviency to the pow- 
ers of intellect, and to supply materials for 
thought and contemplation; and the pleasures 
peculiar to onmr intellectual nature, Tise 8s 
hizh above mere sensitive enjoyments, as the 
renk of man stands in thescale of existence 
above that ef the fowls of the air, or the beasts 
of the forest. Such pleasures are pure and 
refined; they are congenial to the character 
of a rational being; they are more permanent 
than mere sensitive enjoyments; they can be 
enjoyed when worldly comforts are withdrawn 
and when sensual gratifications can afford no 
delight; they afford solace in the hours of re- 
tirement from the bustle of business, and con- 
solation amid the calamities and afflictions to 
which humanity is exposed; and the more we 
acquire a relish for such pleasures, the better 
shall we be prepared for associating with tn- 
telligences of a higher order in the future 
world.— Dick on the Improvement of Society. 
EE 


PROSPECTUS 


Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 
THE WESTERN GEM, 


And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News 
The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo- 





and impertant improvements. Encouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to supporta WEEKLY JournatL, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, be has resolv- 
ed tocommence the publication weekly, on or, 
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purposes for which our Creator brought us in- | 


sesto commence the Second Volume with new- 
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| about the First of January, 1834,. The chara-. 


jter of the paper will undergo a considerable im. 
| provement ; it being the intention of the editor 
j to furnish a greater proportion of matter of a solid 
and instructive kind, te the exclusion ef that 
jwhich islight and uninstructive. It isthe deter- 
mination,of the editor ta spare ne pains to re 
jder his papera “Gem” worthy of admission jnie 
jeve ry family circle, and one, to the pages of which 


, every member ofa family may apply for instrue- 
‘iion or entertainment. 


The following will 

pene order and character of its various depart- 
ments, ; 

|} MISCELLANROUS DEPARTMENT.—Un- 
tiedthis head will be included all the selected ar- 
tiles from fereign or American journals, which 
wll not class more properly under the Scientific 
department. They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, &c. As 
the editor will have excess to some of the best Jit- 
erary magazines ‘and journals inthe country, he 
confidently expects to be able to make this de- 
partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
ern periodical. 

ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This denart- 
ment of the paper will be made unusually interest - 
ing. In addition te the occasional contributions 
of writers in different parts of our country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance from 
Gro. W. Tuomsoxn, & C.C. Carrort, Esqrs. 
both of whom are favorably known as writers in 
the various departments of Literature,—and alse 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
politics and religious centroversy will be strict] 
avoided, Butin every thing else the editor shall 
give his pena free range;—on all occasions en 
deavoring to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the success of a journal, and without 
which none can be respectable. This depart- 
ment, however, will be principally deveted to sub- 
jects connected with the literature of our ceuntry 
—particularly that portion of it usually denem- 
inated THe Wesr. 

DEPARTMENT CF NEWS.—Jn this place 
will be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the limits of the paper 
will not permit ofextended and minute details ef 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shall appear most interesting to the general 
reader, and that which relates te subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philanthrophy, will be given 
For the purpose of putting as much news as possi - 
ble in asmall compass, the matter for this depart- 
mencement will be principally re-written. ; 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT.—It is intend- 
ed to reduce this department of the paper to some 
fixed plan, instead of following the eommon meth- 
odof an indiscriminate selection, ac heretofore 
Cuts will occasionally be given, for the purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of seci- 
ence ; this will be a new and important additional 
feature, which will add to its interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses ef 


the publication. 
TERMS. 


Tue Western Gem, ond Cabinet of Litera- 
ture, Science, and News, will be published weekly 
ona Royal sheet, of fine quality, ard good type 
in Quarte form, making a yearly velume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained inthe present volume.) and furnished at 
the end of the year witha Title page and Index 
Price of subscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made in six months from the com- 
ment of the volume. 

f+ Local agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, heside a 
copy of the work. It is expected that personsae- 
cepting agencies will make exertions to obtain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms. wAn 
person who procures three subscribers, and fh al 
payment in advance, shall receive a bound ce 
of volume first. PY 
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